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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


For the Cincinnati Mirror. 


THE ETERNAL ONE. 
All the range of Nature’s reign— 
Sunny landscapes, smiling ever— 
Silver moons, and starry train— 
These shall fade; but Thou shalt —never! 


Suns and planets—every orb, 

Spark of Thee, who shinest forever, 
Time shall quench, and age absorb— 

These shall fade; but Thou shelt—never! 


Wealth and beauty, pride and power— 
Ties which only death could sever— 
Every fruit of earth, and lower— 
These shall fade; but Thou shalt---never! 
Emerald Isles on Ocean sleeping— 
Skies that seem to spread for ever— 
Links of life, through Nature creeping— 


These shall fads 


; but Thou shalt---never! 
Every grace of human art, 
Time’s uusparing scythe shall sever--- 
Dreams of fancy---spells of art--- 
These shall fade; but Thou shalt---never. 
All shall fade, from earth and sea; 
Oceans dry, 
Tide and Time shall cease to be--- 
Thou alone i 
Hamilton, March. 1833. 


and mountains sever; 


remain’st forever! KEMBLFE. 


For the Cincinnati Mirror. 
THE WAGES OF 
BY 


AMBITION. 
THOS. H. SHREVE. 
I fling not on your hearts the light of gladness, 
And lead your senses to the dance of mirth; 
T dash not on your cheek the tear of sadness, 
And bid you mourn some unrequited worth: 
Less gay, less gloomy. is the Tale [ tell, 
Of Worth triumphant, and why Virtue fell.— Anon 

The aspect of the wide region of country, west 
of the Alleghanies, has been thoroughly changed 
within the memory of the aged of the present time. 
The alteration which has been made in the manner 
of navigating the western waters, has had a very 
powerful influence in producing this revolution. 
Thirty years ago, instead of the pufiing of the 
Steam-boat, was heard the wild chorus of the boat- 
men. Lengthened lines of unbroken forests 
stretched along the banks of our rivers. The wes- 
tern streams were navigated by an humble sort of 
eraft, which were commanded by men, who were 
objects of hope or terror, to the settlers and squat- 
ters, from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. 

It was on an evening in the early part of Sep-! 
tember , that a boat might have been seen slowly 
descending the Ohio. The inoon was sailing high 
in the heavens, and poured down a sheet of light 
on the curfaceof the river. The deep toned bark-, 
ing, or the imaginative whine of the watch-dog,| 
was ever and anon breaking on the stillness around, | 
and reverberating along the shores. 


The wild}! 


breeze, as the Keel, the pride of his heart, crept | 
round one of those points, for which the western | 
streams arenoted. Thehelmsman stood ercet, his 
eye reaching far ahead, while his lips parted and 
shut with more effect than grace, with the intona- 
tions of his voice. A 


| 


young man stood on the} 
deck of the boat, dividing his attention between | 
the hills and waters. At the head of the craft 
another youth reclined, with his eyes fixed on the 
river, watching, perhaps, the sparkling waters as 
they were slightly agitated by the onward progress | 
of the boat. 

“ Hallo, Mr. Rowland! cried the man at the 
helm tothe youth who stood near him—* that’s the 
last hill. When hauled it, we will be 
within rifle shot of that witch of a girl I was tel! 
ling you about. 


we've ove 
Now, mind what I tell you— 
keep your heart strapped down close, or, as you 
live, her first glance will snatch it from under your 
waistcoat.” 

* Coleman, my dear fellow,” 
shall be extremely sorry to 


he answered, *] 
part with you; it’s not 
every friend of a month’s standing I feel su interes- 
ted in.” 

“ Oh! devil the bit you'll care for me, when 
you’ve seen that girl- once,” se] 
never saw but one fir king girl in my travels, 
and she lived in Cincinnati,when it was called Lo- 
By the way, sir, I never could see in- 
to the philosophy of changing that name—they | 
gained nothing in beauty nor sense, when they did 
it. When you see this Miss Warner, dont make| 
a fool of yourself, as I did. 


said Coleman, 


er loo 


cantiville. 


I, like a great many | 
other fellows, was bashful, and when I went to 

iy any thing, my heart was sure to be in the way. 
[had looked many an Indian in the eyes before | 
then without winking, but when she looked at me, | 
damme, if my head would n’t pop down just like a 
sawyer. Now that’s something I never could| 
exactly understand.” 

* [shall endeavor to profit from your example,” 
said Rowland, ashe wheeled off towards his com- 
panion at the head of the boat. 

‘* Come, arouse yoursell, Mason, you are unso-| 
ciable this evening. 


When we have passed the} 
stately bill, just ahead, we can catch a glimpse of | 
our place of destination.” 

“1 am heartily glad to hearit,”’ said Mason, at 
the same time rising; ‘1 wish to be acting a more! 
conspicuous partin the grand drama of life. 1} 
have just been planning some schemes forthe fu-| 
ture.” | 

«You think too much of the future,**said Rowland. 
‘Man has to deal with the present, and the best | 
philosophy is that which teaches us how to make 
the best of it, and not sigh over a returnless past, 
nor dream of an unrevealing future.” 

“Keep your philosophy for those who are at 
ease in mind,” replied Mason; “I am too fully alive 
to the importance of the fuiure to neglect it.” 
And, as he finished, he turned away from his com-|| 


| 
. | 
panion. 


| 





| the 


|, was deep, profound and contemplative. 


\!forchead, and 


der to think what may be our lots. 


the helm, and jumped on shore. Rowland and 
Mason concluded to take a moonlight view of the 
place of their future actions. They ascended the 
bank in silence. When they had reached its sum- 
mit, a cluster of houses presented themselves to 
their view. They stopped, and threw comprehen- 
sive glances on the prospect before them. In an- 
other moment, they had turned their back upon 
it, and were dwelling on the magnificent ecene of 
river sparkling in the moonbeams beneath 
them. The opposite hills sweeping round their ma- 


| jestic outlines upon the milky heaven, with here 


and there astar glittered on the brow of their 
oak-decked diadems, appealing proudly to their 


imaginations. Mason lifted his hat from his head, 


-|and brushed aside from his ample forehead, the 


dark locks, which waved listlessly in the night 
wind, His eye was rapt; and his perturbed brain 
found a sedative in the cooling breeze. 

They stood upon that bank, and gazed a while 
in silence. Ashby Rowland was full six: feet in 
stature, erect, and his fine proportions rivalling the 
works of Grecian statuary. 


His features were 


|\striking; not because of their beauty, but their 


masculine elegance. The character of his face 
William 
Beneath his dark eyebrow 
there lurked a black, deeply seated, restless eye, 
whose intense scrutiny proclaimed him a searcher 
of hearts. His firmly compressed lips betekened 
resolution, if not consciousness of superiority. Hie 
vhole face wore an anxiety and intensity of ex- 
pression, which marked him from the thousands. 
Heslapped his open palm impulsively against his 
turning said—* A 
stange thought strikes me--in less than twenty years 


my 


Mason was less in size. 


to Rowland, 


iame shall have an enviable sound along this 
valley, or my body shall moulder in obscurity. 
“The halfof twenty years is too long foran am- 
bitious youth to anticipate his destiny,” 
Rowland. 


returned 
“ Ambition may dream of success, but 
it is far too wily tothink of the many obstacles 
between it and the object of its inflammatory de- 
ires. its 
stops to sigh overa 
blighted hope,—he shrinks from dark misgivings, 


Its path is mostly a rugged one; and 


way-worn possessor oft-times 


and airy nothings--he writhes beneath the gnawings 
of the deathess worm--his beart may be shreded, 
his affections tattered and strewn to the winds, and 
his fortunes beggared. Mason! do you know that 
when I ook at you, or contemplate myself, | shud- 
We, who at 
so carly an age, have wrested from the world some 
portion of its admiration, and who have resolved 
to be among the loftiest in its eye, may be prepar- 
ing ourselves for a journey through some of life's 


|darkest thoroughfares.” 
| 


“You have touched a chord which has been 
ceaseless in its vibrations this evening,” said Ma- 
son, “and [ think the time and place admirably 
adapted toa disclosure of our views of Jife. I have 


notesof a boatman’s song were wafted on the soft \ It was near midnight when Coleman threw aside || ambition, but itisas yet aimless. I am asa wish 
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without an n object—I thirst, | I “pant, I crave for ac- 
tion—for mind’s sublimest action. 1! feel a resist- 
less energy impelling me onward—but it points to}| blessing of the Sapte refnge and consola- 
nothing definite. The future swims before my vi-||tion of a grave.’ 

sion like a vast chavs, peopled with harpies. Not-|| The 
withstanding all this, [have just vowed to plant ay || was said, produced a momentary silence; after) 


lburied ambition? Sx 


yoner than do this, 








a 
uy 


banner on yon tree tops, or wrap it about me, and | which, Rowland resumed—* You mistake me, if||man of forty. 


||you think I would dampen any of your energy ;— 


said Row-||but I woul always ci ule ulate conseqnences, and | 


find a grave beneath their shade.” 
“Your enthusiasm i 


s 


unbounded,™ 


Jand. * Epicurus taught, it would ‘ae elevate | ibe r regulated by my judgment. 1 woald attemper 
or degrade the soul. | think he taught truth.|}every motive with coodiness—hecause I know the 
That success which is rational and desirable, cin || consequence, to my apprehension, would take its 
only be predicated on right lined action. If I! bue from the motive; if i motive were good, |! 
were to offer you advice, | would say, fix your af- |) would not dread the end. Ambition, if not govern- 
fections on some object; measure your capabilities |! ed, will grow tuto a monster passion, and swallow 
with the magnitude of the object which you desire |;up every other one Look at history, and you} 
to attain, and, if their strength warrant you inj, wiil sce that it h led men through oceans olf 
pursuing it, go undeviatingly forwacd. The first|,blood, merely to gratify an irreguiated desire of| 
qualification for action of this kind is an intimate!!power. In a circumscribed sphere, if ite innot| 
acquaintance with yourself. A strong exertion of ‘desolate einpires, it can desolate the heart of its || 
the will, an inflexibility which is dauntless, and a'}possessor. Let us pursue tne course prescribed by 
rigid adherence to principle, will guarantee suc-|| Lord Bacon-—* Make the happiness of the many 


i 
cess, if thé moral world has any unchangin the object of our ambition.’ 
But after all, I doubt whether the possession of | we must be happy, whether we succeed or fail ; 
reputation confers as much happiness, as we must!!our lives will not bea series of conilicts be 
necessarily sacrifice in order to obtain it.” I} 
“ Your doubt,” said Mason, * resolves itself into 


this question: 


g¢ laws. | 


and 


¢ 
iW 


een 


stions and conscience. 


* Providence,” said Mason, * created men with 
arrangement of the} 


indicate the comple- 


Are the pleasures of the mind benevolent The 
the body more desirable? I th laws that govern the world, 
What are the sacrifices the pursuit of reputation! tion of the design. The cultivation of the native 
calls for? That we should disentangle ourselves) faculties of the mind, and the refined affections 
from the complications of youthful follies—aban-|/ of the heart,.must, in cousequence of the arrange- 
don levity and pursue thought—abstract ourselves | ment of these laws, be productive of happiness. 
from the mirth, the pastimes and the vices, which! ] give thisdoctrine my faith. ‘Then, why do fervid 
lure in order to destroy—and fix ourselves in a) desires leap forth from the chambers of my heart, 
world of our own creation, —a world that isformed} and rove boundless space for gratification? why 
from the chaos of our own thonghts, over which our! lits spurn the narrow limits of what 1 
will, the breath of living genius, passes, and bids|'see and know, and bound far away where I see and 
shapeless phantoms assume the hue and the aspect||know not? 
of reality. Or, in fewer words, that we should |!before my mind? why all this, unless I have a pow- 
obey the dictates of the immortal suul, and dis-|| er withiu me which is able to grasp those shadowy 
card thesuggestions of immoderate sense.” things, to embody them, and give 
“ A knowledge of yourself,” returned Rowland,|\them a ‘local habitation anda name? And then 
“ will teach you that a babit may incorporate it-| |do you tell me that such an oceupation would be 
self into the very sense of yeur existence. 
should be extremely 


L aucsign 


ink the former. — 


do my thoug 





and fleeting 


Ww ell productive of wretchedness? that heaven gives, 
sareful how we separate our-|/merely to blight? that these form but a magnifi- 
selves from the world, because selfishness is apt to|;}ceut exterior about a heart of corruption? No! 1 
be the result. He who is selfish has no devotion of||feel such not to be truth—and they are the min- 
spirit, loves none, and despises himself. Every} istering spirits of my delight.” 

dream of greatness, every thought and desire of|| “ Your theory I think “true,” replied Rowland ; 
distinction, has an undeviating tendency to selfish-||‘*but, to realize happiness 
ness, if not overruled. 
elevated range, our views must be 


from any occupation, we 


liberal, we must}|man consists in the cultivation and development 
lovenature and those about us, and we must make]! of all the endowments of his nature. If one fac- 
benevolence an active principle, if we would es- julty of the mind, or one endowment of the heart, 
cape the misfortune of selfishness. Love, which ibe matured to the exclusion of the others, the 
in its infinite sense, is the very essence of happi-|| |consequence will be diastrous, and in proportion 
ness, and its modifications, our affections and sym- || lto that extra development. 
pathies, are unselfish, and only fiourish in social|/quality of your being to extend the reach of ano- 
communion. Ambition, when it is chastened by|ther. Form your principles with regard to your 
benevolence, is commendable—when it recognizes||interest as a sociable and immortal being—never 
no motive but self, it is hateful. sacrifice them to promote an end, even in a crisis, 
* What you have said,” replied Mason, ‘ be-j|and if success be attainable it will be yours.” 

speake goodness of heart, but discredits your un-|| They proceeded on their walk—all was hushed. 
derstanditfg. Pursue your principles, and you will||The whole town seemed wrapt in slumber. Their 
have a solitary path,—you will pass through life, || footsteps alone echoed on the deep silence. Occa- 
loving all, and every body recompensing your love||sionally they stopped as some prominent object 
with a laugh at your simplicity. There is too||claimed attention. Presently a light in a distant 
much irregularity in the world to admits at once of || window broke upon their view—towards it they 
a regular course, and a gratification of your ambi-|;weut. They reached the place; it was a tavern. 
tion. ‘What! because the circumstances, among)||In the front room they beheld a party of men. 
which I must act, are not such as I could desire, ||**Let us enter,” said Mason, “and view some of the 
would you have me extinguish the light of my||spirits with whom it may be our lots to conflict.” 
soul, that glorious enthusiasm from which springs|| ‘The curiosity is pardonable,” replied Row- 
my only happiness?—would*you have me muffle||land. I am anxiou sto watch men—particularly 
up my high-bora daring, and chaunt a dirge to my ||strangers—they are the best subjects for study.” 


Never sacrifice one 











arnestuess of the manner with which this! 


tf this be our aim, | 


why do images of endless variety flit| 


Our thoughts must have an|; must consult enlightened reason. The perfection of 





the earth, | They entered; a general turning of heads ensu- 
which I now stamp upon, shall yield me the last|jed. 


The hard favored visage 
captain of the Keel-boat, was 
group. 


of Coleman, the 
visible among the 
the policy of the 
The principal personage, whom they 
jcalled Colonel Preston, was a respectable looking 


They were discussing 


nation. 


\| 


His demeanor was gentlemanly, 
ae his manners fascinating. The others were 
just such persons as are usually found at such pla- 
ic es. Two gteat political parties-—-the Democrats 
jand Federalisis—rung discord to the centre of the 
{Union at that period. Preston was a Federalist; 
and was endeavoring to convince the rest of the 
\\correctness of his principles. 





Coleman was his 
llprincipal opponent; and manifested some tact in 

urgument. The company was evidently heated 
something, other than the spirit of politics, 
fast approaching the common result of 
uch discussions, exasperation, when the Colonel 
and said, ‘Well, Captain, for the sake of 
}peace, I will admit that you democrats have all 
|| the honesty and patriotism in the country, provi- 
ded you admit, 


Ay 
—— 

i They were 
\) 
arose 
| 


honesty to mean denial of proof, 
self..? This was pro- 
nounced with a courtesy, tone and manner, that 
rendered it peculiarly sarcastic. 


ind 


ol 
| 


pitriotism, leve 


*“ Love of yourselves,” said Coleman, * may be 


all one with patrivtism, with you ruflle : 


| 
| 
shirt gentry 
—and Pll wager my share of the ** Mad Sal,” that 
your definitionis written on yourown he art—if you 
have any.” 

** And where shall I find a different definition, 
with you, who are not the ruffle shirt gentry ?*’ ask- 
ed Preston, at the same time pointing very signifi- 
cantly to the fag end of an article in the ward- 
robe of one of his opponents, which protruded its 
unseemly self through an orifice in that gentle- 
man’s inexpressibles. 


| 
| 


‘© On the points of our bayonets in time of war, 
but in armslilxe this in time of peace,” said Cole- 
man, atthe same time thrustjng out the brawny 
member. ‘Pll tell you what it [ 
did’nt help clear this land of Indians to be insulted 
onit. Mind, I tell you, the fellow that runs foul 
of me will get his timbers smashed on a snag.” 

* And smashing time he’d have of it,’ said 
Preston. “Dil talk with you again, when your 
jbrain is not fuddled.” 

The Colonel was about leaving, when Coleman 
jaimed a blow at him with his fist, which Preston 
avoided by 


is, Colonel, 











a 





jumping aside. Coleman was evident- 
ly intoxicated. He made a desperate plunge at 
Preston; but was intercepted by Mason, who rush- 
edin between them. At this instant, a blow from 
the cane of the Colonel, and the Captain measur- 
ed his graceless proportions on the floor. Two of 
his companions now arose to avenge the injury 
done their fallen chief. A general batt!e now ap- 
peared inevitable, when the host, with two others, 
rushed in, and in a short time, the scuffle dwindled 
into a “war of words.’? Coleman and his com- 
panions soon left the house, and peace was again 
restored, 

A conversation and acquainutaince ensued be- 
tween Preston and our youths. 
ted with his detail. Rowland was reserved, and 
said but little. The Colonel was a candidate for 
election to the Kentucky Legislature, and his suc- 
cess was somewhat doubtful. Coleman resided in 
his neighborhood; and he was anxious to secure 
his influence. They had met at the tavern, and 
Preston had manifested his friendship by a gene- 
rous treat. The conversation, a portion of which 
we have recorded, ensued. Preston concluded a 


Mason was anima- 


long relation, bysaying ‘+ Thus is it with us poh- 
tici ans; itis often necessary that we shouldassume 
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the mask of friendship with men whom we con- | He was assuring hims: lf, that she would not be the |agreeably disappointed ; for I had not dreamed, 


temn. 
our hearts to purchase the smiles of ruilians and | 
miscreants.”? 

T t T is » which Preston had 

They parted. The disclosure which Preston had) 
made, sunk deep in the heart of Rowland, and ex- 
Mason thought himself hap PY} 


in having gained knowledge which might serve to 








epee 
cited his disgust. | 


advance his future interest. 


{Lis section of country had, at that period, but | 


9 Vv Te) 
recently been redeemed from a state of absolut te|) ilfuce? We may 
ltiments it ins pires 


wildness. The yell of the savage even yet broke over | 

the gloom of f midnight t, with desolation in its howl. | 
The bellowing of the shivering blast, yet counter.| 
feited his ruthless whoop, and told of horror to the| 
waking fancy of the borderer. 
terrors, which the condition of the west nourished | 
though they played wildly before the imagin: ation | 
of the adventurer, were insuilicient to conquer his |} 

Gradually | 
the sanctuaries of art and religion were supplanting | 
those of nature. 


energy anid r¢ stless spirit of enterprise. 





Cincinnati was but a flourishin: g || 
village; yet, as the eyes of ber founders, roves || 
over the inclosure of her * sentinel hills”? the yiis 
would beam with rapture. 

vision, the tem pest-c left fore 
branches; an id straig! 


Before their prophetic 
ts bowe:? down their 


| 
| 
| 
f |. 

rth there ro 





e, as from the 
waving of an enchanter’s wand, the mansions of 
their successors, the temples of the arts and the 
sciences, and the altars devoted to their God.— 
Their dream is rapidly fulfilling, and that other, 
too, of the poet, no less prophetic 

** Westward the sta 








r of empire takes its way. 


To seek a home in the far off we:t, Rowland 
and Mason had left the place of their nativity.— 
An interval of two months elapsed after their arri- 
val, before any thing of consequence occurred. 

James Warner was a highly respectable citizen 
ofthe town. His daughter Caroline was decidedly 
its prettiest girl, and the wealth of her father threw 
additional lustre on hx Invitations had 
been given out fora party, and the youth and 
beauty were fast assembling at Mr. Warner's. 

Rowland and Mason entered the room together. 
Their entry was the signal of a considerable sensa- 
tion, and no little fluttering of hearts. This was 
their first introduction te the beauty of the place. 
Their manners had been cultivated under the mdst 
favorable auspices, and they were superior in most 
respects to those by whom they were surrounded. 
Foras yet, the inhabitents belonged in manner, 
to the now obsolete school of °76. 


r charms. 





Caroline Warner was the ascendant star of the} 
evening; and her brilliancy glittered weil upon 
her native loveliness. Dulness fled from before her 
smile, and animation aboundec wherever she went. 
She was visibly interested; and shed its contagion 
wherever Her face was a blaze of light 
—like the glory of the meridian, and rot the soft, 
languishing, lingering, twilight of the evening, 
The eye of Rowland followed her movements, and 
he thought of the advice of Coleman. 
paragons ol 


she was. 


As he gaz- 
ed upon her, the ancient loveliness 
loomed before his mind’s eye, gorgeous even in the 
“moonlight of memory.” He looked in her face, 
and the dreams of Grecian splendor seemed to pass 
her brow—and Minerva glided beneath 
his vision: her mouth--and the loveborn smile of 
Venus was wreathing it: her neck shamed the 
downy glory of Psyche; her whole person, and he 
thought—had Troy contained such an one, the 
wrath of Achilles would never have illuminated 
the pages of Homer. As for Mason, he stood si- 
lently apart, wondering how long a time would 
elapse before he should be the envy of the town. 


over it: 


It isa melancholy truth, that we must e oin|jleast of his conquests. 


extravagant. 
land and Mason were, its naturalness will sugges st| 
itself to most readers. 


gris thus much, we have 
avails a cold map of the features of ¢ 


I have a dim apprehension that this will be called) 


But. if it be remembered who Row- 
1} 
The fact was, Caroline | 
the taste of Rowland was clas-|| 
sic. Caroline was bea tif ak 
id enough, For what 
beautiful 


as beautiful, and 


i 


conceive of its effect from the sen- || 


—but not of its spirit from words. || 


Beauty to be uppreciated must be seen, and then 
it will be felt. 


To return. Two lines, parallel with each || 


‘ | . a ‘ = . ° 
The concentrated | other, formed a court, with youth on one side, and || 


\|beauty on the other. The tones of a violin floated 
over the apartment, breathing the s 


pirit of joy on 
levers smilir 


ig face. Its effects were soon visible. 
Mason led off the belle espritof the evening. They 
wound a serpentine course down the dance most 
gracefully. - eyes followed them, and some ac- 
tually forgot their own partners. 
lowed with | eels and his 


Mason’s eyes 
siniling lips were 
ced than ever. Wes say 
t present of the characters which were) 
inscribed on the sanctuary of 


even more firmly compre 
nothing 
her heart. 


The company was again seated. This time 
Rowland managed to seat himself ve ry comfortsbly 
—he sat beside Caroline. 


A conversation and par!) 
tial acquaintance ensucd. 


\t length the company | 
was unanimous that Caroline should 

them with vocal music—for, xs yet, the 
ruitar had net sounded in this 1 
was in vain 


entertain 
piano and 
estern clime. It 
she refused; she was only the more 
closely importuned. She complied; but her voice 
faltered at the close of the first line. 
efforts ar.c 

follows— 


Two more 
! she acquired confidence. She sang as 


SONG. | 

How blank is time when he away | 
From home, and me is roving; 

Though long the night, and dull the day 
Still faith finds bliss in loving. 


The hours are lone from morn till night, | 
Our young love’s truth thus proving, 
Yet hopes, like stars, that day may light 

And gild the bliss 


of loving, 


The heart would be a chaos drear, | 
No spirit o’er it moving, 

Its brightest hope dimm'd by a tear, 
But for the bliss of loving. 


| 
ll. 
Ih 


The vacant gaze, and speaking sigh, 
While thoughts far 
The tear that shades the languid eye, 


| 
| 
i 
i] 
hence are roving, | 


All tell there ’s bliss in loving. 


She ceased, andl Rowland wasin ecstacies. —Her| 
low silver. voice still rnng in his ears; and it was} 
long ere its echoes ceased to sound softly to his 
fancy. While she sang, his eyes would eceasion: ally | 
wander to her lips, tremulous with their ow: 
dreamy sounds. When she closed, and while the |) 
parting strains lingered, as if loth to part, he feared, | 
yet almost wished, she might hear the palpitatior 18 || 
of his heart. 

The next day Rowland and Mason met. Their || 
conversation turned on the subject of their last | 
evening’s entertainment. Rowland made the first| 
allusion to Caroline, by saying, *1 have half a 
mind to fall in love with Miss Warner. Her prene d 
and accomplishments, made a very considerable 














impression on my sensitive heart. I was very 


tions which Mason had been cherishing. 


when we have! land uttered it, added greatly to its effect. 
imoment he said, 


‘her charms. 
liness first, and love afterwards, 


well after your exercise. 


friend. 


li from Rowland—particularly in love. 


| consideration. 


| 
| }ness. 


\ithat 


—“ this clime held 
A deity so unparalleled.” 


This eentiment conflicted with some anticipa- 
The half 
iplayful, half serious manner too, in which Row- 


Ina 


“Why, you must have Leen sadly smitten with 
I would advise you to think of busi- 
Those who mar- 


llry, and trust to hope for a sufficiency of means, 
| will, in all probability, taste of that deferred hope 


ere we are told, maketh the heart sick.” 
I plead guilty,’? answered Rowland, “to the 


charge of having been sorely. wounded by a very 


particular sort of dart last evening. But your sto- 
icism surprizes me exceedingly. Your advice 
has great claims on my consideration, seeing it is 


the result of 2 restless night’s cogitations. What’s 


| the matter with youreyes? they look very badly, 
\land very differently too, from their appearance 


iast evening, when yee were leading off the lady in 
question, in such an ultra-gallant style, and when 
hope—the jade whom you berate so—sat trium- 
| phantly on your brow. I fear you cid not rest 
1 am very much indebt- 
ed to your philosoph — it has induced you 
to back out from the lists. I should hate your 
rivalry.” 

“Since my last advice met with so welcome a 
reception,” said Mason, “Ill give you a little 
more. Never endeavor to divert attention from 
your real feelings by wit or sarcasm—you appear 
to great dis sadvantage, and reveal that which you 
intended to conceal.” 

They parted; and Mason for the first time expe- 
rienced a disagreeable feeling towards his best 
Heretofore, he bad admired him; but 


‘now, since he interfered with some of his arrange- 
ments, his admiration for his talents and knowledge 


i|had abated. The truth was, he feared opposition 
The ruling 
'passion with Mason was ambition; and although 
he thought differently, he would have sacrificed 


any thing to personal agrandizement. He had 


iyet to learn that better part of knowledge, which 
llteuches us to distrust our notions of individual in- 
 fallibility. 


He hadreso]ved on winning the affec- 
tions of Caroline, and making her means subser- 
vient to some splendid scheme, which he was cher- 

shing. Notwithstanding his youth, his ardor, and 
hissentiment, love with him was but a secondary 
Ambition was first; and ambition 
will bear no rivalry. 


The heart of Caroline was full of native sympa- 


|| thy ;—-her mind was gifted and replete with admi- 


ration for moral grandeur and intellectual great- 
As time passed on, the visits of Rowland 
and Mason became frequent. In Rowland she dis- 
lcovered a mind of strength and varied acquire- 


‘ments; and the feculty of combining and present- 


jjing its acquisitions in the best possible manner. 


Independently of this, there was a vein of benevo- 
lent thought pervading his conversation, which, to 
| her apprehension, added greatly to its worth. He 
could be grave or gay; he could draw from his nev- 
i|er-failing resources illustrations of every subject 
on which they descanted. Isit strange that he won 
her admiration ? 

Mason had impressed her with different senti- 
ments. His mind was originally of a higher or- 
der thun Rowland; but, relying confidently on its 
sufficiency, he had neglected to cultivate it. It 
was a wide uncultured domain, on which every 
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thing flourished in wild luxurrance. “He could pur-| chair, ¢ as if in a state of e xhaus ustion—drew a 1 Jong 


sue a thought to the very limits of human appre- 
hension; his ideas sparkled with brilliant associa- 
tions; he brought the combined powers of passion 


and imagination to hisaid;—yet a recklessness of || 


good was so apparent in what he said, as to reduce 
its value to a very low standard. Nevertheless, he 
interested Caroline. His wildness and orginality 


of thought, she had never known equalled, So |! 


gr id, 
outpourings of his mind, that 
the involuntary tribute of an exclamation. But 
he mingled too much passiouv with his words. His 
enthusiasm knew no limits. He spoke of the dark |! 
passions of men with a warmth which startled her. 
He threw forth some of his strongest conceptions, 
and biasted them with misanthropy. Is it strange 
she felt a sympathy for him? 

Iu the one all was natural; with the other there 
was much management. Rowland felt confident 
in the strength of his mind, and the purity of his 
heart, and feared n 
of either. Mason had mistaken Caroline. He 
had concluded, that if he could evolve her sympa- 
thies, her love would be an easy conquest. With 
some, his scheme would have proved successful. 
But with women of strong minds, 
greatness has more influence than sympathy with 
misfortune. 

With a consuming ambition, Muson offen ap- 
peared melancholy. He charged the world with? 
neglecting merit ;--he intimated his own as a case 
in point. Again, he would speak of mystery—its 
dark nature—it was full of evil; 
would hint at, what he called, tact at 
Now, all this was palpably impolitic. 
Caroline had confidence in her judgment 
admired Rowland. There is nothing which in- 
spires persons who have confidence in their deci- 
sions, with a feeling of contempt for an individual, 
like an endeavor to convince them of error in their 
conclusions. 


Rowland’s 
disguise, 


Their judgments possess a sanctity || 
intheir opinion, to question which is to commit a 
moral Mason, therefore, fellin her opin-' 
ion; and,as he fell, Rowland, of course, rose. He 
spoke of Mason, as the most promising of his ac-| 
quaintances; and predicted success as the reward 
of his perseverance and industry. 


sacrilege. 


More thana yeurhad elapsed since Rowland |; 


and Mason had arrived. It was a cold night in 
the commencement of a severe winter. In a tav- 
ern,in one of the most settled portions of Ken- 
tucky, a young man was seated beside a blazing 
fire. Before him wasa table; on it were books, | 
ink and paper. Between the-thumb and forefinger | 
of his right hand, he was twirling a long fled zed | 
pen, His continually changing expression of! 
countenance, bespoke much action of mind. At 
length his brow became corrugated, and his goze 


was thrown into vacancy. He sat as a statue for|| 


amoment. His brow expanded, his eye kindled, 
he dipped his pen in the ink, and commenced wri- 
ting. He dashed on with great rapidity. His 
pen was scarcely able to keep pace with the cur- 
rent of his invention. His eye glistened, and his|| 
cheek glowed as he traced the characters of his 
thought. His sheet was soon filled. He had reach- 
ed the bottom of the second page on the next, 
when the door opened, and the host, followed by a 
man in alarge drab coat, entered. He seated him- 
self on the opposite side of the ample fireplace, 
and soon fixed his eye on his unsociable neigh- 
bor. The youth deigned him one furtive glance, 
and resumed his occupation. -His second sheet 
was soon filled. He had not stopped a minute. 


gorgeous, and dazzling were the occasional | 
she could not resist | 


ot to give way to the suggestion || 


admiration of || 


and then he} 


, and she || 


|| breath——cast his look on the table--brought his fist 
\down on it with energy, and muttered, * It is there 
||-—-l_ knew it--the sands of life flow freely at such 
business—immortality ? 
| of another order swept across his mind. 
den recollection, and he turned his head. 
jmet thatof the stranger. The blood rushed to his 
cheek, and his head dropped as with shame. 

He raised his eye again, and fixed it serutinously | 
on the stranger. 


Suddenly his countenance open-| 





| ed—he started from his chair—rushed across the 

|room—sr sped his hand, and said, “ Why, Col- 
onel!? 

} “DE knew you when I first entered,” said Colonel |! 

'Preston, with a laughing face 


and cordial manner, 


tt 
'Iturbed. What brought you hither 2° 
| % Business, and a desire to extead my know- 
was the answer. 


ledge,” 
* And [suppose you were penaing some of your 


” 


jobservations? 
(| % Your suppositon is 
7 not afraid to speak freely to you; I will there- 
fore tell you, I 
iner of life, and have resolved on effecting a change. 
IT will achieve a reputation.” 

|} “In what department?” 
ly. “I hope you are not about coming — the 
\j world i in the nnenviable garbof an anthor? 

“Yes, Ihave oonodieed a plot for the purpose 
lof embodying a portion of my own experience. 
I have jus 2 weitten off the first scene, which I will 
‘read you. Iwill make my bow tothe world—a 
'novelist.” 
| «6 Excuse me, 


replied Preston. 
to have some conversation with you first. Young 
man,” said he, fixing his eye intently on his face, 
‘*beware how you trifle with your talents and repu- 
tation. A wrong step now, and you may tread ina 
lishadowy path. Have you pondered deeply on the! 
ivalue of a name asa novelist, and your chance of || 
isuceceding? Have you weighed the gratifications || 
{which a triamph would afford yon, against the 


\itrunts of enemies, and the envy of literary friends? 
1 


} 


jyou turn author, you dip your penin your heart, 
und write out the fountain of life.” 


** You color your sketch of an author darkly,” 
lreplied Mason—for it was none other than he. 
is] have thought ef the disadvantages which are 
incident to authorship, as well as the advantages. 
i} have thought’—and here he became animated— 











“of the anxious days, and the restless nights—the | 


malice of critics, the wounded sensibility and the 
| flagging spirits—the torturous dreams, 


into fiery action—I have thought of these things, 
|land have concluded, that the man himself has the 
|| power of deciding what effect they shall have on 
— 
gratifications. 
} the glittering pageantry of my own creations, than| 
Il gaze ‘upon all the splendors of an Italian clime,—- 
Ilthese, are my own possessions, they, are not mine. 
|| To hear yourself praised—to know you are admi- 
|| red---to know yourname is pronounced with rever- 
ence by thousands, whom you have linked to your- 
self by chains of your own deathless thoughts ;—- 
and then, too, the glorious reversion—the fadeless 
glory—the future homage--the undying fame—” 


“Is but a breath,” interrupted Preston. ‘Is all 





thie of any real advantage? or does it but inflate 





He flung down his pen—threw himself back in his||the pride of self consequence? And then, how can 


ome Seer er — 


aye !-~And herea thought | 
A sud-| 
His eye 


\**but you were too profoundly engaged to be dis-| 


correct,” he replied. 1)! 


am a cordial hater of my late man- || 


inquired Preston, calin- | 


“I should like} 


ih would not discourage bat from any profit: able| 
jente rprise, but would imerely inform you, that if! 


the racking! 
| fever, and the mad disquietude of a brain lashed | 


But then, sir, think of the honors and | 
1 would rather sit here and call "P| 


E LITERATURE. 





| you tell how soon the ahead bubble may buret * ’ 
\|Itis at besta glittering fancy. 
enjoyed the chief advantages of authors ship---the 
joys of anticipation. And, before any of the 
miseries bc Jal you, { will point you to what I have 
sometimes considered a sovereign remedy lor the 
mania of authorship. Turn over the leaves of a 
| biographical dictionary from A to Z---read indis- 
||crimiu: ately---think half an hour, and then fancy 
}your name the subjec tof three lines---it may be four 
\\--ia the midst of forgotten thousands. The pall of 
oblivion is fast settling over many brilliant names 
lof very modern times 


You have alread y 





A few have monopolized 
jal the tuime---and re “a the lives of such! bow un- 
‘enviable! 1 will tell you what sort of ambition you 
may cherish with advantage: 


jswaying the actions cf men.’ 


The ambition of 


*And why is that kind of distinction more desi- 
rable!’ 


' 


asked Mason. 
|| ‘Because it ministers directly to the sense---it 
gives you a real consequence---not a shadowy and 
|;unsubstantial one,’ returned Preston, 

| 


The reputation of a ruler is 
Oblivion is preferable to infamy,” said 
Mason, warmly. 


‘Men are equal, 
 saiialilie, 
| 
| And what is infamy to the dead?” said Pres- 
iton; “as insensible as Falstaff tells us honor is. 
sut you mistake me. I havenoreference to a course 
jwhich can possibly end in disgrace. [speak of the 
lexercise of power for the promotion of benevolent 
designs. Not of brute power, but moral power by 
i\which you elevate yourself, and the condition of 
|| those over whom your influence extends. Now mark 
my words—-I am acquainted with your nature, 
i|and haye no other end, than your own happiness 
|i view : : Ifyou find happiness on earth, it will 
§ | either be in the exercise of moral power, or, in the 

relinquishment of all your glorious dreams, and 
la retirement in solitude--which is moral death.” 


| They parted for the night. Preston knew well 


|'what effect his conversation, and particularly his 
\|last expression, would have on one constituted as 

Mason was. We have said that Preston was a can- 
pdidate for an office. He failed. While laboring 
under the effects of his disappointment, chance 
threw him in the way of Aaron Burr. It was such 
men ashe that Burr wanted. He enlisted under 
his banner with the hope of repairing his battered 
fortunes. He became an emissary ; and his design 
\|}was to enlist Mason in the cause of his leader. 

Mason retired to his bed; and mused long and 
deeply on the occurrences of the evening. He 
thought of himself---his aims---his hopes---and he 
concluded with Preston, that solitude would be 
||the grave of his past life. He resolved om leading 
a life, which should consist in acts, and not on 
thought. 
|| Inthe morning they met. 
|}was but a few miles distant: 
\|son to accompany him. 
ted. 





Preston’s residence 
hither he invited Ma- 
His invitation was accep- 


Colonel Preston was a lawyer. Mason’s gener- 
ous interference in his behalf on the night of their 
first acquaintance, together with the indications 
which he had given of superior talent, had im- 
pressed him with a favorable opinion. He liked 
him as much as his nature was susceptible of. — 
Mason to'd him of the resolution he had formed 
during the night. Preston commended him, and 
advised him to study law. He offered him the uce 
of his library, and Mason accepted it. 


| 


In a short time Mason had renounced al] his 
dreams of authorship, and was a close student of 
It was while he was thus engaged, that 








the law. 
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Preston poured into his ears the wild schemes of|| carcer to the present. He thought of that beauti- 
mad ambition. Their brilliancy dazzled the judg-||ful little girl, a vision of love—her laugh and her 
ment of Mason—tbeir splendid promises triumphed ||jnnocence--her wild joy and his envy, and he| 
iver all objections, and he assented. We reveal no||cursea himself. He thought of his question and | 
more; we speak not of the extent of his participa- iher answer—-Caroline Rowland! But here his 
tion. The plot, whatever it was, was doomed to|| feelings mastered his firmness—nature triumphed 
an early death;—it was an exotic plant, and did lover art, and he wept bright--burning, scalding 
not flourish on American soil, The chief was ar-|'toars. When a man weeps at a moment like this, 
rested, and the ho,cs of his party forever biasted. | i¢ js either a banquet of feeling to his soul, ora 
Mason's first attempt at the bar was eminently last tribute to a departed heart. 
ful, 
Preston. 


succe He forme: a business connexion -with || 


He 


ing beneath the far horizon. 


si degd threw his gaze in the west. The sun was sink- 
The spirit of either was too uneasy to Fleecy masses of light 
remain in any ou situation long. They were the} jouds were reposing sluggishly on its encrimsoned 
victims of mutual suspicion. They remained con- verge. Above them, the fiery tints of the heaven were 
nected for a short time—no occasion prompted a hiasin’ their shagged shinte cmt farther up, the 
difference. An occasion at length came; a few ; 


: . : ragged tapestry was floating in detached fragments o er 
harch words ensue ;—jealousy, mutual distrust, 
Their 
Mason turned his atten- 


Ile unfortunately made a miscil- 


a wide expanse of aerial blue. He gazed upon the sub- 
A flock of blackbirds wheeled their 


homeward flight over his head. 


and mutual hatred, performed the rest. ; 
: lime prospect. 
connexion was severed, 


tion to politics The smaller natives of 


culation, and lent his aid to support a falling mi- | the fore ae hopping on the boughs mor _— 
Every thing boded peace. A holy calm shed its soft 


Sudde } 


nority. ‘This was asin which majorities seldom 
visit with charity influence over his senses. aly his mind seemed 


He removed, and settled him- 
self in a different district. Here, his success at thie | expand—it was a plain of pure light—it was a mag- 


His talents, and his fervid elo- 


J 


bar was complete nificent field of poesy. A white mist rose before him; 


it parted, and unveiled a form of beauty. He saw it; 


quence, procured him an ample livelihood. 
he recognized it by its smile: 


: re : it was the darling that had 
It was on the seventh anniversary of his arrival 


in Cincinnati, that William Mason stood on the 
bank of the river, and beheld the prospect, which 
had afforded him so much delight on the night of 
his landing. A few years effect great changes in 
some men’s feelings; and so it was with him. He 
stood; he looked; he felt himself alone. About)! : ‘ ae a : 
: : sii : a , tHe lifted it, and his grey locks floated playfully in the 
was enterprize. The noisy hum of business || ’ ae 
Every object seemed to him | Ont t pe 
‘as é - , |;sunken—his cheek was wilted—on his lips he wore a 
surcharged with delight, save his own heart, which 
responded not. 


ma the delight of his boyhood. 
ation of his youthsul fency. 


Th 


Before him moved a man robed in a splendid 


It charmed him a moment, 
and vanished. 
the 


garment. 


e sceve changed. A shadow was on 


field. 
The sunlit hues of the heaven sparkled on 


its golden spangles. On his head was a glittering crown. 


him 


gentle breeze. His brow was wrinkled—his eye was 


broke npon his ear. 


He was moody; he turned away \Ismile, and it was a mortal mockery.  Gradnally his 
fe was moody; d away; : ; ? 

. ‘y..|;mantle descended. 
he bent his course along one of the streets. He ||@Dhe “escences 
passed the town, and arrived at a wood which skir- | 


: . cape iI < his heac!; he spoke, and s 
ted the road. Tle seated himself on a log within! shock his heal; he spoke, an 


liis breast was but a skeleton, and 
1, he 
\MBITION.” 


7 
lhis bony finger: 


on its left side there was a dark spot. 
uid, “TAM 


|| He waved his fleshless hand; he pointe 


He grinnes 


its shade. 


it. Mason 


| 


1 


beneath 
He 


shadows of evening were gathering around him. 


and, lo! a grave opened started; 


He was soon engaged in a profound meditation. 
At length, a lauch of joyousness, startled and 
waked him to reality. He turned his head, and 
saw achild, followed by a servant girl, running | 


| 


and his vision was gone. opened | 
He 
arose, and shook himself—he hummed, whistled, shont- 


ed, walked, ran—but all was vain. His imagination 


It extended its arms towards him 
as if for protection. She was a beautiful girl of 
four years. He counterfeited a smile, and placed z , 
her on his knee. She looked him full in the face a ed. He left the place, and buried mong see 
moment with her sparkling eyes, and then drooped |He nan Ashby ee : Grst time for 
her head, the very personation of modesty. He years. Rowland invited him to hishouse; and, although 
gazed upon her face a moment; there was nothing} M aigaee ; 

but unsullied innocence, beauty and love visible in |\°™"" him to depart. He was forced into compliance. 
it. She returned the look; and then she struggled Rowland led him into a well furnished apartment, and 
for freedom. The expression of his countenance 
had frightened her;—for, as she looked, a dark),™&" beneath her searching glance; but art soon came 
feeling had shaded his features—his face was dis-||to his aid, anda smile played upon his lips. Their old- 
torted by rancorous envy. He envicd her her|est child, a lovely girl, bounced into the middle of the 
smiles, her innocence, her happiness ! He smiled |"°0™, cast a suspicious look at Mason, and retreated to 
once more, and asked her name, with a promise of her father’s arms. His feelings were torturing; but he 
freedom. She barely whispered an answer, and, |/Chained them down within his own bosom, and there 
then he let her go—for that answer had dashed they raged in fiery conflict. His consummate dissimu- 
his heart with bitterness! 


towards him. ; Sep : 
was haunted with misshapen spectres; and a dim pre- 


sentiment of evil seemed to cloud every hope he form- 
Rowland—it was the 


ason framed an excuse iu a moment, he would not 


presented him to his lady. Mason quailed for a mo- 


lation banished all appearance of uneasiness from his 


: . ae ||exterior. 
He was alone. He buried his face in his hands,! 


and gave himself up to the full tide of feeling} 
which swept across his heart. His mind reverted |;morning came, and found him seriously indisposed. A 
to the past. Hethought of his youth—its romance || burning fever was on him, and his frame was parched. 
and its solitudes,its bright longings and beautifulcre||{n a short time he was delirious, and a physician was 
ations. He thought of the morning so full of promise, 
the sunrise of his soul—its dreams and wildaess, its 
grand imaginings and magnificent assurances. He 
thought of his manhood---and was that a realiza- 
tion? no---it was but a dark and shaded con- 
trast. He thought of Caroline and of Row- 
land—her smiles and his friendship. He traced his 


In the evening he grew unwell, and retired. 


The 


icalled in. For two weeks disease racked his body. 
Rowland and his wife were ceaseless in their attentions; 
day and night they ministered to his necessities. He 
recovered, thanked and left them—feeling he had incur- 
red a debt of gratitude which he could never cancel, 

It will be remembered we left Rowland rising in fa- 


vor with the idol of his heart. His suit was successful, 











It was the first cre-} 


lis eyes; and the} 


and the beautiful Caroline Warner became his bride. 
He was blessed with the most perfect of earthly delights 
—domestic bliss. His more worldly affairs were pros- 
perous. He rose high in public estimation, and receiv- 


ed many flattering demonstrations of it. He still lives; 





and although age is creeping upon him, yet its influence 


is scarcely manifest. Life with the aged is a record of 





| 


the past; it is inscribed upon the heart; and happy is he 
who can gaze upon it and not shed the tear of grief. 
Thisis the lot of Ashby Rowland. He delights in 
retracing his career; itis not bewildering; neither do 
his early principles loose themselves in the mazes of 
vice. His life is an illustration of his favorite doctrines: 
If ambition be chastened by benevolence, and if con- 
science approve our actions, our Jife must be a condition 
of happiness. He moreover ailirms, that principle is 
better than tact—that a rigid adherence to principles 
will more frequently conduct a man to eminence, than 


the most consummate management. 


Mason returned home, and was soon involved in po- 
litical strife. 


elected toa public trust. 


A strong party supported him, and he was 
But his ambition soon misled 
him. He threw up his station, and appeared a candi- 
Some circumstances occurred 


He 
became suspected, and was in course, consigned to a 


date for a higher one. 





in which he manifested a flexibility of principle. 


|became suspect mig 
|{meditation on his downfall. As he was considering some 
j|plans, an opportunity presented itself, which promised 
| 


| 
} 
| 


|jow and the fatherless appealed loudly to the sons of 


1im a restitution of popularity. 


The war, undertaken for the defence of “free trade 





and sailor's rights,”’ was raging. The cries of the wid- 


\| tibewty throughout the land. The enemy with his hordes 
of savage allies, were spreading terror along the line of 


{} 
! 
| 
jjour frontiers. The patriotism of a gallant people was 
|| arouse !, and burned to avenge their slaughtered breth- 
i} an . 7 kee é 
liven. The smouldering embers of ambition in the 
ll breast of Mason, were ignited. He exhorted his neigh- 





borhood to gird on the panoply of war. His eloquence 


& 
- 
The 


|;countless horrors, the blondy treachery of the **Massa- 


| 


ag not vain. A troop was raised; he unsheathed his 


sword, kissed it, and paraded at its head. 


A most damning tragedy had just been enacted. 


An irredeemable 
disgrace had settled on the annals of British warfare. 


cre of the Raisin,” had been felt. 


\|That hellish deed was done, which consigns the exe- 
crated name of Proctor, to the shades of everlasting 
infamy. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


A gallant band of Americans were closely be- 
seiged at Fort Meigs; succors came totheir relie ,and 


the enemy was attacked. 


The battle raged; and the shades of death were set- 
tling on the pathsof many. The enemy gave way. The 
f 


No 
thought of home damped their ardor—no fear of con- 





recollections of the Raisin, flashed across the minds o 





the pursuers, and they yearned for vengeance. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
|l ward. 


sequences weighed down their energy. Onward they 
sped in the path of the enemy. Above the din of arms 
arcse one stentorian voice, to cheer his comrades on- 
They needed it not. It was the voice of Mason. 
||His eye brightened, even in that death-seeking chase, 
|jas he thought of the endearments his actions would win 
llfor him at home. He thought of the brilliant honor 
which awaited him, and he dashed onward. His eye 
was on the stretch for an onportunity which should 





| 


} 


write immortality on his glittering blade. At the mo- 
ment when his soul was nerved for deeds of highest 
daring, and when his bosom heaved with its loftiest aspi- 
rations, he felt a shock, he sawa stream of fire—it waa 
as the lightning on the beclouded midnight— it flashed 
intensely bright, and darkness was all comprehending. 


His brain reeled; he staggered; he fell, and his heart's 
blood streamed upon the thirsty plain. His immortality! 
Where was it? What was it? Not on earth! Not of 
earth! 
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‘or the Cincinnati Mirror. 
FROM THE DESK OF A REFORMED COQUETTE. 
No. I11.—Starers. 


If there is any species of individuals whom I 
abominate beyond the possibility of toleration, 
itis the staring species. I mean your down- 
right,unblenching,unwinking street gazers—be- 
ings whose eyes appear to have been made for 
no other purpose, than to stare their betters out 
of countenance. ‘There are various kinds of 
starers: the family is numerous, but the mem- 
bers have a kindred likeness to each other.— 
They are to be met with—or rather to be avoid- 
ed—at all public places, and on all public occa- 
sions. They may be seen on any day, whose | 
pleasantness invites you forth, at the corners of 
the streets, single, double, or in dozens,—and 
at the doors of taverns, empty stores, and offi- 
ces. The first, and most inveterate class, oc- 
cupy the fronts of public places, and stand with 
their hands thrust in their pockets, like dis 
charged sailors. The second, and most nume- 





rous class, are seen reclining with their backs} 
against the doors of empty stores, with their| 
arms folded, looking--unlike Napoleon. The| 
third, and smallest class, are seen promenading| 
before their offices, occasionally, as a lady ap-| 
proaches, stepping on the sills of the doors, and| 
looking for all the world, like a statue of * Ajax| 
defying the lightning.’ 

So much, Mr. Editor, for a description of the} 
visible peculiarities of the race of starers: now 
for a description of their invisible characteris- 
tics. The first class, have no morals—the sec- 
ond, no minds—the third, no manners.—Per- 
haps I may be entirely warranted by truth in 
saying, the greater number of either class, are 
alike destitute of morals, minds, and manners. 

Let a young lady walk along any of the prin- 
cipal streets in the city, and at every half 
square she encounters the wild and idiotic gaze 
of some of these hateful beings. For instance, 
she approaches a corner where a groupe of the 
members of the family of starers is collected. 
When a short distance from the groupe, one 
of them, who appears to be stationed as senti- 
ne!l—(natural history, Mr. 
that crows are remarkable for the same pecu- 
liarity,)—gives notice of her approach: a con- 
fusion, as if every one asked every other one, 

‘who is it?”? then takes place, and the next 
instant they simultaneously wheel themselves 
around, and stare impudently at her. What 
She can neither look up, down, 
or aside, with comfort.. She is in the unpleas- 
ent condition of the bird that flutters before the 
gaze of the basilisk—she sees nothing but eyes, 


“ditor, inforims us 


she to do? 


look which way she may. She has no sooner 
passed the graceless groupe, than her ear is sa- 
luted with some unflattering, impudent, or in- 
decent remark upon herself. ‘The fact is, if I 
had the power 


first care would be to free the streets from such 
nuisances. 

Of those beings, from lawyers who want fees 
down to clerks who want brains, who occupy 
the street dovrs, I have but little tosay. They 
are generally seen standing alone, as Orator 


= 
Phillips would say, wrapped in the solitude of 
their own original imbecility. They fix their 
eyes in the direction of an approaching lady, 
pull up the slinking corners of their shirt col- 
lars, and caress their hideous whiskers with 
jtheir delicate thumb, fore and middle fingers. 
|Having accomplished this much, they draw 
themselves up, and look the very impersonation 
of impudence; or, like ‘‘ the last of the Gra- 
ces.” 

Thus, Mr. Editor, I have described to you 
the manner and appearance of a class of beings 
who infest every community. For what pur- 
pose they were created, I must confess I have 
never been able to discover: perhaps they com- 
plete a design, portions of which are assigned 
to gnats, monkeys, and mosquitoes. 

Yours, &c., 
May Dacre. 


For the Cincinnati Afirror 


PUYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS. 


dicate, when touched, but paint—ana if pained, 
we have a right to conclude it has its pleasures 
also. All this may be ina low degree; but it 
is the effect of that undefinable principle—tife, 
And is not life essentially the same, under al] 
its modifications! In whatever condition it is 
found, it seems to fulfil the object of its erea- 
tion. Thus, in the lower order of plants, it is 
confined to their nutrition. In the higher or- 
ders, perhaps, some other functions are added, 
Rise to an animal, and that complex, moveable 
machinery, is all sustained by its inexplicable 
jinfluence. 

|museular apparatus, are only modilications of 








The eye, the ear, the tongue, and 
ithis wonderful power. What is it that elevates 
jmanso much above the plant or worm? Is it 
|not the addition of new powers and faculties? 
|Pake from man his organs of sensation, and 
jleave him nothing but organs of nutrition, and 
| what would be the difference, not between him 
jand some of our domestic animals, but between 
{him and the meauest worm that crawls the 
earth?” 





Mr. Evrror—The following is an extract} 
from a lecture delivered by Dr. Branch, in| 
Norwich City, Conn., on the Physiology of| 
Plants. We was then a student of Medicine,| 
and has since emigrated to the West. The} 





| 
| 
} 


|Whole lecture was beautifully written, and de-|| - 


\livered with a great deal of spirit. Ifyou will) 
lgive ita place in your useful paper, you will| 
loblige his friend, and your obedient serv’t. W.| 


** Every portion of the material world, when 





gute contemplat d, is seen in are 
| ’ ] ’ . ' 
|Thus, when the huge rock is loosened from the| 
| - } 

| 


ion with some important and ruling principle.| 
jmountain-brow, gravilation hurvics it away,| 
}with an accelerati: 


¢ motion, into the valley be-| 
To the beauty 


| ° . : ° 1 ’ | 
lcision of chemical action, we attach the idea of 


jneath. 


| affinity ; and to the wonde 1 
loperations of vegeiab] animated nature 
|we attach the inscrutable essence of life. But 
|\what life is, of itself, is perh 
(Its ultimate princip! 3 
er be the unraveled object of mortal gaze. — 


rfal and mysterious 
l 

ee } 
beyond us. 


|Physiologists may speculate, a 
jhistorian may carefully watch its results, and 
jrecord its Jaws, but like the invisible agent that 
igives order and harmony to the planetary sys- 
Item, it is without the limits of human research: | 
| 
|matter, so is this of the living organization.— 
|But further than this, we have not, as yet, been 


and as that is an endowment—a property of 


jpermitted to ascend into its ethereal nature. || 


It was the opinion of Dr. Smith, that vegeta- 
ibles possess a degree of sensation, and conse 


quently an inferior deg 





ree of happiness. I 


} 
| 


| . , 1 + 
jthought such a conjecture should be made from}|. ‘ 
" | followeth. 


|the best ideas we can form of a Divine Creator. | 
{But it may be said that vegetables, being fixed 
| . - | 


and stationary in the earth, and incapable of 
which some of my sex have||self defence, are very justly deprived of sensa-| 
wielded, it should not long slumber; and my|ition. Yet, when we consider the almost infin- 


i. ; Se 
lite number of animals equally helpless, possess- 


agp Rs ~~ 
jing feeling, and subjected tothe pleasures and| 


pains of the world, can we assert, and at the} 


same time be reasonable, that plants which 
have the ostensible attributes of feeling, are 











| without it! What does the sensitive plant in- 


} 
: | 


and harmony, and pre-|| 


ind the natural|| 





—— 
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| 

OUR EXCHANGE TABLE. 

} 

“Western Monthly Magazine. Contents of the April 

| number. Travels of a student: Waldie’ ( 
culating Library; Ruin, a letter fi 
The spy, atale; Construction of th 

| wisdom; Fellenberg; American literature: Th 
budget; To subscribers; Literary notices. Pretical 
---To the whip-poor-will; Written on a frosty morn 
ing; Spiritual presence ; Sunnet. , 


* select cir- 
m the country; 
skull; Wit and 





t 


We have read this number of the Maeazin 
'with rather more pleasure and profit than atten- 


ided our perus2l of the last. The editor has re- 
turned to his post, and dissolved the “* cabinet” 


Aull 





Which has discharged his duties for severa 
it is well; for people 
who sit down to a ‘ western’ table, neither de- 
sire nor expect to be feasted upon yankee vi- 
nds, be they ever so rich, rare, or nutricious.— 
We are glad of it; for we doubt much if the 
‘‘ eabinet,”’ with all its learning and eloquence 
and ability, possessed the right kind of informa- 
tion to conduct such a work as the Western 
Monthly ought to be, and as we are convinced it 
will be, under the immediate guidance of its 
} 





industrious ** back 

We think we recognize inthe ‘* Travels of a 
|Student,”’ a hand that has done much better 
things. I’'y on you! Mr. * John Smith,” to 
talk to a polite hostess after the fashion which 
You should not have left the land 


—_ ”” ** 
woods editor. 


where such things are plenty, without bringing 


cood MAaANRCTS with you. 


| ‘* Accordingly I dismounted, sent my horse to 
\the stable, and ordered supper. The landlady, 
la spruce dame, with a light quick step, a picr- 
jcing eye, and a shrill voice, made her appear- 
ance and her best courtesy. 

‘ What would you like to have, sir?’ inquired 
the lady. 








| ‘Any thing, good madam—any thing; if it 


jcome soon, and there is enough of it.’ 
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‘ Would you fancy ham and eggs, ora broiled 
chicken ? 

‘A broiled chicken! bless the woman how|| 
she talks! an egg for a man famished, and per-|! 
ishing with hunger! I beg you not to name} 
such trifles. They provoke appetite, but cannot || 
satisfy it. Why, madam, I could eat an ox|| 
roasted whole, or a wagon horse stuffed with a|| 
flock of geese.’ 

‘ Perliaps, sir, a beef-steak.’ 

‘ Now you talk reasonably. Let it be so, if} 
you please. There is solid eating, and oe 
nourishment in a beef-steak. If you think prop-|| 
er to add afew slices of ham, a pair of chickens, }| 
and a dozen eges, very well—but let the chief 
dependance be a beef-steak done rare.’ 


it 
Fy! fy! Mr. ‘John Smith.” A Woosher} 


would have behaved more civilly ; ay, even the} 


famished Calvin Edson, walking skeleton as he| 
was. If they had not, then wouid they havel 
deserved to be kicked out of doors without even | 
a luncheon, and compelled to trudge along till)| 
decency took upon itself the guidance of their| 
Fy! fy! Mr. ** John Smith.” | 
Seriously. 


tongues. 
Tales are well enough in their! 
and a 


way ; good tale is a good thing. But 


why, as is getting so common in such produc-| 
tions, make men talk as respectable men never| 
did and never will talk, and behave asthe most | 
ignorant clod-hopper in the country would scorn | 
to! Whiters are mistaken, if they~ suppose] 
that such scribbling as that quoted above, passes || 
for wit, or even smartness. It may serve as|| 
an opiate to put to sleep those who are tired of| 
ptopriety, and sick of common sense, but will]| 
answer no other purpose. 

“Fellenberg,” 


are sensible a 


and “American Literature,’’| 





id terse articles, upon important 


. my ‘ ss ° | 
subjects ; and “* The Spy,” is a pleasant story.| 


}|pondents will bear with us. 


ised in our last, were crowded out by the length) 77 


“ Why, what is Death? they say he’s terrible, | 

And paint him full of horrors. Can this be? 

‘Can we behold this meek, mild, marble face, | 
| 





‘I fill this cup to one made up of loveliness alone— 
A woman, of her gentle sex, the seeming paragon; 
To whom the better elements and kindlier stars have 
give oneal 

A form so fair, that like the air, ’tis less of earth than 


' 


Which triumphs o’er the grave—and mutely speaks 

A Saint’s reliance on a Saviour’s love— 

Can — be Death?—and is Death terrible? heaven!’ 

’Tis lovely—’tis angelic—’tis the point | " . 

Where Earth give 3 place to eskenteel all is joy ‘| But, (frequently,) one short year works such 

Sickness protracted—age—decrepitude, |'a revolution, so completely breaks the spell that 

Consuming care, anxiety and grief, | enthralled his faculties, that if asked for a 

That throng our hapless pathway to the tomb, | pledge, he would exclaim— 

Here all recede and leave the soul at large. | 

‘** Cribb’d and confined” no more by morial bonds, | 

It wings its eagle and unc tring course 

Forthright to Heaven—redeemed and disenthrall’d, | 
| 





‘] fill this cup to one made up of ugliness and rant— 
A woman, of the rougher kind---a fearless termagant!’ " 
Rie ae : 29. Oe 
" § or a > whbo 
Rash salle Gui the bens af tte Gad. This inight do for our incorrigible neighbor of 
Such, then, is Death--when rightly understood, 
Such when the righteous die, aud so she died, 


’ 


As die the righteous, seeking 


the Chronicle; but we,who look through the glas- 
| ses of experience, know the falsity of such doc- 
| trines, and cannot Jend a hand to their dissem- 
| ination. 


their reward 

From Him whose gifts are perfect as Himself, 

As endless and as boundless and as pure. 

When sinners die—then 1s Death terrible— 
Deform’d by fear, and crimson'd o’er with crime. 
Ghastly, disfigured, hopeless—lorn and loathesome, 
Doubtiul between this soul and body conflict, 





| Ivems.—It is stated in Bulwer’s Magazine, 
Whether ‘twere better to avoid—or seek | that James Sheridan Knowles, author of the 
—— tej De 7 a7 ——— eo | ‘‘ Hunchback,” is the writer of the Tales pub- 
catia asta eds ; MBE S pai ig lished in Blackwood ‘ from the Diary of a Phy- 
Forced from its hi ling pl ce, and thus exposed sician.”? 
aked,abhorsd. in the brow! ela of dats | A writer in the Washington City Chronicle, 
’Tis nothing, then, to die—but to prepare in speaking of Mr. Adams’ late speech on the 
To papier epee lage said eaten = hg root, ' ‘tariff, says the Orator ‘* appeared more than 
Those fleeting pageants of terrestrial joy, | human, and his eloquence was more than rea- 
Hat sick langush sink in our brace | son. A very doubtful compliment. 
| The Persian poet Sadi, beautifully likened 
| HumILiTy to the vinebranch that bends to the 
earth from the weight of its own fruit. 
engl — ° ee Seer | Acomedy from the pen of Mrs. Ann Royall 
Can speak—if her short guiltless, sinless life | is about to be brought out at Washington City. 
Cane Soni Cemetenn nt of the heart within, er There are twenty-eight fire-engines in Phila- 
Her Senter Tose? iene od delphia, most of which are of first power and 
Midst choirs seraphic, in celestial realms. | quality. ‘The entire amount of hose connected 
| with the fire establishment of that city, is thir- 
| ty-three thousand two hundred and ninety-five 
feet. 
According to the fifth report of the American 
remperance Society, there are rising four thou- 


| 


Passes, nor changes—brighter than day dawn, 
More lasting than the stars—where sits enthroned 
The Great Jehovah—U niversal Lord. 


To CorresponDENTs.—We hepe cur corres- 


The articles prom-, 


We can indorse nearly every sentiment in the| of the Prize ‘Fale. A similar cause, it will be} sand ‘femperance Societies in the United States, 


article on ‘“‘ American Literature.*””? We shall | 
copy it into our next. We were much interest- 


ed inthe article on the ‘‘Structure of the Skull,’’| pear: ‘* Physiology of Plants,” the ‘ Lone-! 


We admire the writer’s manner of imparting|\some Post-Oak,” 


instruction. | 


North American Magazine. 
for March. 
American poetry-—lreeman’s works; A discourse | 
on Temperance, by David Paul Brown, Fsq.; Albert, | 
a tale; Italian opera; EMuglish music; the fine arts;} 
critical netices; literary intelligence. Poedical---The| 
Pan of the Pantheon; the sybil’s invocation; Byron;}| 
the watcher; elegies; remembered wrongs; sonnets. |! 


Contents of the number| 


: . ¢ ; | 
is the most independently toned of any in Amer- 


; | 
postponed until the succeeding number of the} 


paper. | 


| er ; 
| to-days paper, be really original with the person | 
We hesitate not to say, that this Magazine}|p 


perceived, has operated to exclude them again, and upwards of six hundred thousand persons 
this week. 


n our next, the following shall ap-|' pledged to total abstinence from ardent spirits. 
] t, the foll g shall ap-| pledged to total abstinence f dent spirit 
The venerable James Madison completed the 
the “ Rain of! eighty-third year of his life on the 5th instant. 
f Terror,” and the ‘* Second visit to the Hall 


7 9 
** society, 


The celebrated violin player, Paganini, has 


} “pos F ‘ ‘ = : ee 
of Audience.” In order to make room for these, | been created a Baron and Commander of West 
T . ; : Tei Spon: ee PE ae See ee eee . _ 
The yankee yeoman; cholera Asphyxia;}' the interesting tale called ‘* Ambition,” will be | phalia; the title is hereditary, Ges cending to his 


male heirs. 

Amongst the acts of the last Congress, was 
_ |one making appropriation for publishing the 
- |, documentary history of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Stephen Simpson, Esq., of Philadelphia, is 


If the beautiful lines signed “* Kemble,” 


y whom communicated, we should be pleased | 


||to hear from him as often as he can turn his at-| preparing for press a biography of Washington 


ica ; and situated as it is, in the second city in| tention from more useful and profitable pursuits. | and Jefferson. 


the Union, if not the first in point of literature, 
We 





it cannot fail to do much good. 


creasing: after the Western Magazine, we)! 
° \| 

know of no monthly we would so soon recom- || 
' 


mend to this community. The article on the| 


sone ; : || ably — = a 
Poetry of Phillip i’reneau,—one of the inde- though tolerably well written, is not to our li 


| 


- a” » ‘ cing, 
pendent and active spirits of our glorious revo-|| King aragge ; 
ing to the wrong side is too obvious for us.— 
| What does this smack of! } 


lution,—is full of manly, generous, American}| 


feeling. Portions of it shall be transferred to)! 
our columns, hereafter. The following “ Ele-|! 
gy on the death of a young lady,” 
pen of David Paul Brown, Esq. 





7 \riage compact, if you ask the enamored youth|! F. Wade. 
is from the|| to drink the health of his affianced, his pledge|ip.m. Alabama: Huntsville, Uriah Bass.--- 
, will be in the spirit of the poet who sung— 


: OF “ha 6¢Gnldiore Reid a ee ee 
0<-We are compelled, also, to postpone, until), ‘The ‘Soldier’: Bride, and other Tales,” is the 


are pleased | our next, the piece of music promised in chia| title of a volume from the pen of James Hall, 
to learn that its subseription-list is steadily in-|; number. 


Esq., which has just issued from the Philadel- 
phia press. It is noticed in terms of commen- 
(ee , 

jdation by the eastern editors. 


“ On Love,” pre 
i Mecuantics’ INsTiruTe. 





MATRIMONY.----- The essay A Meeting of the 
A fl g 1e 


Board of Directors will be held in the Hall of 
\the Institute, on Monday evening, April Ist, at 
\half past 7. 


In the allusions to matrimony, the lean- 


J. Lavucutrn, Sec. 
New Acents.---Indiana: Crawfordsville, 1, 
Virginia: Guyandotte, I. Greene, 


‘¢ Previous to the consummation of the mar- 





| Kentucky: Henderson, W.H. Clay. 
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Microscopic view or FLowers.—It is well 


known that the examination of flowers and veg- | 


etables of every. description by the microscope, 


opens a new and interesting field of wonders to 


the inquiring naturalist. Sir John Hill has 
given the following interesting account of what 
appeared on his examining a carnation. The 
principal flower was a carnation. 
grance of this led me to enjoy it frequently. 
The sense of smelling was not the only one 
affected on these occasions: while that was sa- 
tiated with the powerful sweet, the ear was con- 
stantly attacked by an extremely soft, but agree- 
able murmuring sound. It was easy to know, 


that some animal within the covert must be the || 


musician, and that the little noise must come 
from some little creature, suited to produce it. 
1 instantly distended the lower part of the flow- 
er, and placing it in full light, could discover 
troops of little insects frisking, with jollity, 
among the narrow pedestals that supported its 
leaves, and the little threads that occupied its 
centre. What a fragrant world for their habi- 


tation !--What a perfect security fram all an- 


noyance in the dark green husk that surrounded 
the scene of action? Adapting a microscope to 
take in at one view the whole base of the flower, 
I gave myself an opportunity of contemplating 
what they were about, and this for many days 
together, without giving them the least distur- 
bance. ‘Thus I could discover 
their passions, and their 
croscope, 


their economy, 
enjoyments. ‘The mi- 
on this occasion, had given what na- 
ture seemed to have denied to the objects of con- 
templation. The base of the flower extended 
itself under its influence to a vast plain, the 
slender stems of the leaves became, as it were, 
trunks of so many stately cedars; the threads in 
the middle seemed columns of massy structure, 
supporting at the top their several ornaments 
and th between 
in walks, parterres, and terraces 


e narrow spaces were enlarged 

On the pol- 
ished bottoms of these, belahene than Parian 
marble, walked in pairs, alone or in companies, 
the winged inhabitants; these, from little dus- 
ky flies, for such only the naked eye could have 
shown them, were raised to glorious, glittering 
animals, stained with lively purple, and with a 
glossy gold, that would have made all the labors 
of the loom, contemptible in the comparison. 1 
could, at leisure, as they walked together, ad- 
mire their elegant limbs, their velvet shoulders, 
and theirsilken wings; their backs vying with 
the empyrean in its blue; and their eyes, each 
formed of a thousand others, out-glittering the 
little planes on a brilliant, I could 
them singling out their favorite females ; court- 
ing them with the music of 
Wings, with little songs 


their 
, formed for their little 


organs, leading them from walk to walx, among.,|' 


the perfumed shades, and pointing out to their 


taste the drop of liquid nectar, just bursting from. 


some vein within the living trunk. Here were 
the perfumed groves, the more than mystick)|| 
shades of the poet’s fancy realized. Here the 
happy lovers spent their days in joyful dalliance, 


or in the triumph of their little ‘hearts, skipped | ces, the arctic and antarctic poles enjoy light || mencemeat of the present volume. 


The fra-|! 


observe: 





\| after one another, from stem to stem, among the 
painted trees, or winged their short flight to the 
'| close shadow of some broader 


leaf, to revel un- 
disturbed in the height of all felicity. 





MICROSCOPIC VIEWS OF SPIDERS WEAVING 
THEIR Wess.—Of all the beautiful discoveries 


‘six months of day-light and no more. 





with which we have become acquainted, through 
the progress of the physical sciences, there are 
none more striking than those of the microscope, ||, 
lor which may be studied with. greater ease. 
|The application of a powerful lens to any of| 
those minute objects which we have it daily i: 1| 
our power to examine, exhibits a scene of won-} 
der, of which those who have never witnessed 
it cannot form an adequate idea. 


For example, the construction of cobwebs, 
has in all ages been lightly esteemed; never- 
theless, for simplicity of machinery and neat- 
ness of execution, they cannot be surpassed by 
the art of man. The spinners are the apparatus 
through which by a most wonderful process the 
Each spinner is pierced, 
like the plate of a wire drawer, with a multi- 
tude of holes, so numerous and exquisitely fine, 
that a space often not bigger than a pin’s 
a thousand. 


spider deaws its thread, 


point 
each of 
these holes proceeds a thread’of an inconceivable 
tenuity, which, immediately after 


includes above Through 
issuing from 
the same spinner runs info one. 
spinner proceed 


Ilence from each 
a compound thread ; and these 
four threads, at the distance of about one tenth 
of an inch the apex the 

again unite, aud form the we 


of 
thread 


from spinner, 


are ac- 


customed to see, which the spider uses in 
forming its web. ‘Thus a spider’s web, even 
spun by the smallest species, and when so fine 


that itis almost imperceptible to our sense 


is 


not, as we suppose, a single line, but a mee 
composed of at least four thousand strans.—But 
to tell all the wonders of this fact, we must 


follow Lewenhoek in onc of his calculations on 
the subject. ‘This renowned imicroscopic obser- 
ver found, by the 
threads of the some of which 
are not larger than agrain of sand, are so fine, 


accurate estimation, that 


ininutest spiders, 
that four millions of them would not exceed in 
thickness one of the hairs of his beard! Now 
we know that each of these threads is composed 
of above 4,600 still finer, It follows, therefore, | 
that above 16,000 millions of the finest threads 
which issue from such spiders, are not altogeth- 
er, thicker than a human hair. 


In the earlier part of the last century, Bon,’ 
\of Languedoc, fabricated a pair of stockings, 
and a pair of gloves, from the threads of spi- 
ders. They were nearly as strong as silk, and 
of a beautiful grey color. 


buzzing | 


THe MOST LUMINOUS PARTS OF THE GLOBE.— 
The North, which in the Greek, Hebrew, and 
Latin tongues, is described by the terms signi- 
fying obscurity, is yet the most luminous part 
jof the globe. ‘The 


Cimmerians, according to 
the opinion of the 


ancients, lived in darkness ;| 
| which notion arose from their vicinity to the| 
north pole. Yet, notwithstanding these prejudi-| 


tine, the opite, 





for a longer space of time than any other part 


of the world. In the torrid zone, and particu. 


jlarly the line, night immediately follows the 


setting of the sun, without any visible twilight ; 

and the inhabitants of those regions have exactly 
The twi- 
light begins and augments in proportion to the 
distance of the places from the equator, and 
their approximation to the pole. We find this 


| circumstance accounted for by the science of 


optics, which teaches us, that the rays of light 
| falling obliquely on a diaphanous medium, are 
|:refracted more or less according to the me of 
| incident being more or less acute. The rays of 
the sun falling on the line in a perpendicular 
direction, suffer no refraction. At the poles, 
the rays of light are very much broken, and 
thereby a long twilight is produced, or the quan- 
tity of light increases. I put this position to an 
experiment when I was in Sweden, where I 
wrote Without a candle two hours after the sun 
had set. —Fluet. 

Grys.—, Lewmte has 


asmooti 


1) shining fracture, 


and will take a very high polish: it is much vari- 
egated. Whenexposed to heat, it loses its col- 
or, and becomes opaque, but without fusing. 
The calcedony has a milky semi-transparen- 
cy. Every kind of it takes a fine polish. These 
stones are white, intermixed sometimes with 


tints of red, yellow and blue. 

The cornelians are all cither entirely, or in 
part, of a beautiful red color, but th 
color in the fire, » opaque, 
all susce 


y lose their 
and becom They are 
ptible of a fine poli 
of a! 


1s eautiful sky 


and 


mixed 


Lapis lazuli blue color, 


is entirely 
with pyrites, 
en supposed that it contain- 


sometimes mixed with 
opaque, 


white, 
It is sometimes 
from which it has be 


ed gold. Ifexposetl to a strong heat, it fuses, 
and forms asort of whitish glass; when calcined, 
it dissolves in acids into a kind of jelly. 


Lapis 
ns that valuable co- 
lor known under the name of ultra-marine. 
Jaspr 
of color. 


lazuli, when pulveri#ed, for 
r isastone which exhibits every variety 
It is exceedingly and receives a 
very beautiful and durable When expo- 
sed to the action of heat, it does not fuse. 
Schorl is a hard stone, fusible in a moderate 
fire, without any Its clirystals exhibit 
a great varicty, in regard to form, appearence, 
texture, structure, &ec. Schorl, in ceneral, is 
however, are transparent, 
the peridot, the 


hard, 


polish. 


addition. 


opaque; some kinds, 
such as the Brazilian emerald, 
tourmalin, &c. 

‘he color of schorl is varions; some kinds are 
black, others violet, and some Schorl 
enters into the composition of porphyry, serpen- 


and granite. 


green. 





Ky Vv 


template re- 





econ printing the first num- 
ber of the present volume of the Mirror, in the 
course of ‘w months. When this is done, it 


shall be sent to those recent subscribers who 


|| have not received it in company with the other 
‘back numbers. 


(cz7All new subscribers who desire it, can be furnished 


with the back numbers of the “ Mirror,” from the com- 
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